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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


TROOPS LEAVING? 


Red China claims that it is with- 
drawing communist troops from a dis- 
puted border region claimed by Burma. 
Chinese forces invaded the frontier 
area late last summer. Now the 2 
sides have agreed to work out their 
border differences over the conference 
table instead of on the battlefield. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


The National Safety Council is meet- 
ing in Chicago this week to discuss 
ways of cutting down the number of 
automobile accidents. The Safety 
Council warns that car fatalities for 
this year are likely to be quite a bit 
higher than last year’s tragic toll of 
37,800 deaths on the nation’s streets 
and highways. Do your part to help 
reduce this terrible loss of lives by 
joining safety drives in your commu- 
nity. 


DOLLARS ABROAD 


American citizens and companies 
have investments in foreign countries 
totaling more than 25 billion dollars. 
The latest survey of private invest- 
ments abroad shows almost half of 
the money, over 11 billion dollars, to 
be in Canada. Three other nations— 
Venezuela, Great Britain, and Brazil 

have each attracted more than 1 
billion of our dollars. 


30,000 LAKES 


The Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
plans to build 30,000 small artificial 
lakes in the hilly agricultural areas of 
the country. The lakes will catch 
rain water during the wet winter 
months to be used for irrigation in 
the dry growing season. They will 
also help tame floods caused by winter 
cloudbursts. 


ROAD STUDY 


A 7-man delegation of Swedish road- 
building and traffic experts is in the 
United States to study our highways. 
Sweden plans to embark on a highway 
expansion program and hopes to get 
ideas for a modern road network from 
this country. 


WANT A PET? 


The government has too many ani- 
mals in some reserves in Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Okla- 
homa. To reduce the number, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service plans 
to sell 500 buffalo, 76 elk, 110 mule 
deer, and 150 longhorn cattle. 


CHILDREN’S STATUE 


A bronze statue of Hans Christian 
Andersen has been erected in New 
York City’s Central Park. Public 
library workers will use the monument 
to the Danish author of fairy tales 
as a center for reading stories to 
children. A large part of the funds 
to build the statue was raised by school 
children in New York and Denmark. 


GUIDE at entrance to United Nations headquarters in New York Cit 
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UN=—Now Il Years Old 


Global Organization Continues Attempts to Improve World 
Living Standards and to Maintain Peace 


NY*x? Wednesday, October 24, is 
United Nations Day. It is the 
11th birthday of the world organiza- 
tion. 

In the following article, we shall 
present some of the basic facts about 
the United Nations (UN), trace its 
early history, and describe its main 
Neat month when the Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes, we shall do 
another UN article, centering upon the 
big issues now confronting the global 
organization. At that time, we shall 
present pros and cons on how well the 
United Nations has performed. 


agencies. 


Just what is the United Nations? 


It is an international organization 
to which most of the world’s nations 
belong. The UN is pledged to main- 
tain peace and to establish better liv- 
ing conditions. Its headquarters are 
in New York City. 

With the admission of 16 new mem- 
bers last December, the United Na- 
tions now has a total membership of 
76. Two major nations that have ap- 
plied for membership but have not 
been admitted are Red China and Ja- 
pan. 

The United States and a number of 
our allies oppose the admission of com- 


munist China. Our leaders assert that 
the Chinese Reds, who forced the Na- 
tionalists from China’s mainland and 
fought the UN in Korea, do not de- 
serve a seat in the world organization 
until they have mended their ways. 
The admission of Japan 
blocked by the Soviet Union. 

Other countries which have applied 
for membership but have not yet been 
admitted include North and South 
Korea, North and South Viet Nam, 
and Outer Mongolia. Neither East 
nor West Germany is a UN member, 
nor is Switzerland. The latter coun- 
try has long been a neutral in world 
affairs, and the Swiss feel that UN 
membership would not with 
their absolute neutrality. 


has been 


agree 


Is this the first experiment in inter- 
national cooperation? 


No. Various attempts have been 
made to achieve international coopera- 
tion. An immediate forerunner of the 
UN was the League of Nations, an or- 
ganization of countries established in 
1920 right after World War I. It was 
set up to preserve peace throughout 
the world. Its headquarters were in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Parties Debating 
People’s Welfare 


Leading Issues Include Social 
Security, School Needs, 
Health, and Housing 


N the current election both 
Presidential candidates have spoken 
very frequently about such topics as 
education, social security, health, and 
housing. The pro-and-con 
article of our campaign series, page 8, 


race, 


seventh 


sets forth the parties’ arguments on 
these subjects. 

As to education, 
agrees that our country faces some 
urgent needs. America’s school popu- 
lation, growing by leaps and bounds, 
has now reached about 41,500,000. 
There are approximately 1,750,000 
more students this year than last. 
Because of the rapid growth, we need 
far more school buildings and teachers 
than are now available. But how are 
we to meet the cost of filling such re- 
quirements? 

Many people believe that Uncle Sam 
should provide the state and _ local 
governments with large sums of money 
for the schools. Many others—both 
Democrats and Republicans—oppose 
large-scale federal aid. They argue 
that it would lead to federal domina- 
tion of the school systems. We shall 
take up their opinions in further de- 
tail at a later time. 

During the election campaign, how- 
ever, attention is centered mostly on 
the views of the Presidential candi- 
dates and their close followers. Ejisen- 
hower and Stevenson seem to agree 
that U.S. funds could be provided for 
such purposes as classroom construc- 
tion without serious risk of 
control over our schools. 


nearly everyone 


federal 


Big Program Sought 


Both men say that the U. S. govern- 
ment should launch a big school-aid 
program. But they clash over which 
party has given stronger support to 
such an undertaking. 

With respect to nearly all the wel- 
fare topics, in fact, the 2 leaders are 
partly in agreement and partly in dis- 
agreement. Both heartily endorse the 
U. S. social security program, under 
which large numbers of Americans 
now receive old-age retirement pay- 
ments and other benefits. Both feel 
that Uncle Sam has important respon- 
sibilities in connection with health 
and housing. But each candidate de- 
clares that his own party can deal 
with these matters more wisely than 
can the other. 

(Please turn to page 8) 





NOTICE 


This is another of our special 
election issues. Regular features of 
the paper which are being omitted 
will be resumed early in November. 
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AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
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| ECONOMIG AND SOCIAL COUNCIL | 














Each country may have 5 
delegates, but only 1 vote. 





Debates world issues and 
makes recommendations. 


Has 5 permanent members 
—U.S., Britain, Russia, 
France, China, plus 6 mem- 
bers elected by Assembly 
for 2-year terms. 





Investigates threats to 
peace, and can call on UN 
members to take forceful 
action against aggressors. 


yee 


Has 18 members elected 
by Assembly for 3-year 
terms. 


Works through numerous 
agencies in effort to im- 
prove world living con- 
ditions. 
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Representatives from Big 
Five nations, plus member 
countries that govern lands 
under UN control, plus 
other members elected by 
Assembly for 3-year terms. 





Directs areas under UN 
supervision. 








Has 15 judges, all from dif- 
ferent countries, elected by 
Security Council and 
Assembly for 9-year terms. 





Can decide only cases vol- 
untarily submitted to it by 
nations involved in dis- 
putes. 





Secretary-General ap- 
pointed by Assembly, with 
large staff. 





Does office work and 
makes reports for UN. 
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United Nations Observes Anniversary 


At one time or another, more than 
60 countries held membership in the 
League of Nations. It failed, however, 
to prevent war. It did not take effec- 
tive action to stop aggression when 
Japan, Germany, and Italy defied it by 
warlike acts. 

The United-States was not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, even 
though President Woodrow Wilson 
was one of the founders of the world 
organization. Our Senate refused to 
approve American membership in the 
international group. The League of 
Nations went out of existence in 1946, 
though it had ceased to operate effec- 
tively long before that time. 

There have been various other 
global organizations with limited ob- 
jectives. A good example is the Uni- 
Since 1875, this 
group has promoted international co- 
operation in sending mail throughout 
the world. Today this organization 
carries out its work under UN super- 
vision. 


versal Postal Union. 


Under what circumstances was this 
world body established? 


The world conflict of 1939-1945 con- 
vinced leaders in many lands that a 
new effort must be made to prevent 
armed struggles among nations. Even 
before World War II ended, steps had 
been taken to set up a new organiza- 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion to replace the League of Nations. 

The Atlantic Charter is one land- 
mark in the formation of the United 
Nations. It was issued in August 
1941 following a meeting of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill on 
board a ship off Newfoundland. 

The charter spoke of the freedom 
and justice for which World War II 
was being fought. It then went on to 
refer to a permanent system of coop- 
eration by free countries after the war 
to enforce world peace. 

The UN received its name in Janu- 
ary 1942. The White House announced 
then that 26 countries, including the 
Soviet Union, had signed a Declara- 
tion by United Nations. It pledged 
the nations to cooperate in the war 
effort, and endorsed the Atlantic 
Charter. 

In 1943 Russia promised to cooper- 
ate in an international agency. Stalin, 
the Soviet dictator, agreed in a con- 
ference with Roosevelt and Churchill 
to help build a “‘world family of demo- 
cratic nations” and to work for the 
“elimination of tyranny and slavery, 
oppression and intolerance.” How 
poorly that promise was kept by So- 
viet Russia is shown by the record of 
the past 13 years. 

Actual writing of a rough draft of 
the UN Charter was begun seriously 


in 1944 at the stately, historic Dum- 
barton Oaks mansion in Washington. 
The final version of the Charter was 
drawn up at San Francisco in 1945. 
Here the UN allies met, and in 2 
months of hard work hammered out 
the framework of the world organi- 
zation. On October 24, 1945, the 
United Nations became a going con- 
cern. 


What is the general set-up of the 
United Nations? 


The world body has 6 main divi- 
sions. They are the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Secretariat. 


Why is the General Assembly espe- 
cially important? 


It is the only one of the policy-mak- 
ing divisions which consists of all the 
members. With delegates from 76 
member countries, it is sometimes 
called the “town meeting of the 
world.” Each country has one vote. 
A two-thirds majority of all votes 
cast is required for passage of reso- 
lutions on important questions. 

The Assembly can discuss, debate, 
and make recommendations on prac- 
tically any international problem. It 
cannot force any country to accept its 


decisions or follow its recommenda- 
tions. It does, though, help to focus 
world attention on critical issues. The 
General Assembly is growing more 
and more important within the UN 
structure, whereas the Security Coun- 
cil—originally intended to be the lead- 
ing agency—has bogged down. 

Regular sessions of the General As- 
sembly are held once a year, and spe- 
cial meetings can be called if neces- 
sary. The 11th regular Assembly ses- 
sion will begin on November 12 in 
New York. 


How is the Security Council organ- 
ized? 


It consists of delegates from 11 
member nations. Five countries hold 
permanent seats on the council. They 
are the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, China (Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government on the island of Taiwan), 
and France. 

The nations holding permanent 
seats are called the “Big Five.” The 
remaining 6 members are elected for 
2-year terms by the General Assembly. 
At present, the non-permanent posts 
are held by Australia, Belgium, Cuba, 
Iran, Peru, and Yugoslavia. 

The Security Council is supposed 
to investigate any situation which en- 
dangers world peace, to recommend 
settlements, and to call on UN mem- 
bers for action against nations that 
ignore its decisions. Unfortunately, 
it has seldom been able to carry out 
its duties successfully. 


Why has the Security Council not 
been so powerful an agency as world 
leaders once expected it to be? 

Passage of any measure in the Se- 
curity Council requires approval by 
7 members. Any important measure, 
moreover, can be blocked by the nega- 
tive vote of a single permanent mem- 
ber—one of the Big Five—even if 7 
other countries favor passage. This 
“veto” provision has, in most cases, 
paralyzed the Council. 

Undoubtedly the Council’s most im- 
portant action was in connection with 
the Korean War. In the summer of 
1950 when that conflict began, the 
agency was able to move quickly. It 
condemned North Korea’s attack on 
her southern neighbor, urged UN 
members to act against the aggres- 
sors, and authorized the United States 
to furnish a commander for all UN 
troops in Korea. 

The Soviet Union opposed these 
steps, but her representative—as the 
result of a prolonged dispute inside 
the Council—was refusing to attend 
meetings. Thus, when the Korean 
matter suddenly came up, he was not 
present to veto the UN action. 

This fall, the Security Council is 
concerned with finding a solution to 
the Suez crisis. We shall discuss in 
our November article on the UN the 
steps being taken to solve this and 
other current problems. 


Has the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil accomplished much? 


This branch of the United Nations 
wages war on hunger, ignorance, dis- 
ease, and poverty. It oversees the ac- 
tivities of various UN commissions 
and agencies which seek to eliminate 
conditions often leading to war. 
Among the many groups which the 
Council draws together are the fol- 
lewing: 

Food and Agriculture Organization. 
It tries to boost farm output in coun- 
tries short of food. FAO sends ex- 
perts to nations that want help in 
growing more food, in controlling 
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pests and animal diseases, and in in- 
creasing the yields of forests and fish- 
eries. 

World Health Organization. This 
agency sends medical experts to many 
lands in order to train workers in 
combating sickness. It has chalked 
up major victories against typhus, 
cholera, malaria, and other diseases. 

UN International Children’s Fund. 
This group was first set up after 
World War II to relieve child victims 
of war. Today it aids undernourished 
children in more than 60 nations, and 
gives medical assistance and special 
help in time of earthquakes, floods, 
and famines. 

UN Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Usually known 
as UNESCO, it was formed to encour- 
age people in every land to learn more 
about the rest of the world. It also 
wages war on illiteracy. This agency 
has been criticized on the grounds 
that its promotion of ‘“world-minded- 
ness” threatens to weaken the patriot- 
ism of Americans for their own na- 
tion. Defenders say it is doing a good 
job of furthering international friend- 


ship without impairing national loy-. 


alty. 


What tasks are carried out by the 
other mcin divisions of the United 
Nations? 


The Trusteeship Council supervises 
the governing of territories which 
once were colonial possessions of na- 
tions defeated in World Wars I and 
II. These territories are now con- 
trolled by various countries. 

The World Court, officially known as 
the International Court of Justice, 
helps to settle disputes between coun- 
tries. Nations are not compelled to 
submit disputes to this body, but if 
they do so voluntarily, they must abide 
by the court’s judgment. In a number 
of cases, the Court has helped to clear 
up international legal points and clar- 
ify treaties. The Court meets in The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

The Secretariat is the UN office 
force. Its messengers, clerks, econo- 
mists, secretaries, interpreters, and 
other workers come from all parts of 
the world. Heading the 4,000 UN 
employes is Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold of Sweden. He has 
considerable authority in arranging 
special meetings and in acting as a 
spokesman for the world organization. 


How are the expenses of the United 
Nations met? 


The annual UN budget amounts to 
about $48,000,000. Most of this sum 
is raised through yearly payments 
which each member country is obliged 
to make for belonging to the organiza- 
tion. The United States pays the 
largest single share—about $16,000,- 
000. 

Another source of funds is the sale 
of UN publications and surplus prop- 
erty—also of postage stamps to col- 
lectors. (The UN issues its own 
stamps.) Revenue from these items 
is about $8,000,000 a year. 

Several programs of the United Na- 
tions are financed by voluntary gifts 
of member countries. Technical as- 
sistance programs by which underde- 
veloped lands are helped to raise liv- 
ing standards are financed in this way. 
So is the Children’s Fund and pro- 
grams pertaining to the relief of refu- 
gees in troubled areas of the world. 

For 1955, the total cost of our mem- 
bership in the United Nations—in- 
cluding voluntary programs—figured 
out to about 40 cents per American. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


Career for Tomorrow - - Field of Politics 


O some people, the term politics has 

an unfavorable meaning. Actually, 
it describes the essential activities 
through which the people of a democ- 
racy choose the men and women who 
serve in public office. 

It is true that there have been some 
dishonest and unethical acts committed 
in the field of politics, but the same 
thing has been true in all other walks 
of life. The majority of Americans 
engaged in a political career are hon- 
est, conscientious citizens. 

If you choose politics as a career, 
you will have 2 different kinds of 
activities open to you. You may run 
for public office, or you may decide 
to become a party worker. The latter 
performs many of the  behind-the- 
scenes tasks necessary for the election 
of public officials. At times, the party 
leader also serves in some appointive 
official post in addition to his political 
organization work. 

Your preparation should begin early. 
First, however, you should consider 
some additional vocation, because per- 
sons starting out in a political career 
seldom earn their entire living from 
politics. 

It would be well to choose an auxil- 
iary vocation with an eye on how it 
can help you politically. Law and 
journalism are always good stepping- 
stones to politics. In some areas, 
though, it may be more helpful to be 
a farmer, or a businessman, or an 
industrial worker. 

Rarely do 2 politicians climb up the 
political ladder in exactly the same 
way. Some begin by doing volunteer 


work in their party’s ward or precinct 
organization. Others, usually those 
with a legal or other professional back- 
ground, begin by winning appoint- 
ments to local public offices. 

You can get started on the road to 
a political career while still in high 
school. Get in touch with the local 
office of the political party of your 
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A POLITICAL SPEAKER 


choice and ask for information about 
volunteer jobs. 

If you are a willing and energetic 
worker, you will gradually become 
known to local political leaders. In 
time, you may get a chance to run for 
some local or state office. Advance- 
ment from there depends a great deal 
upon your ability as a vote-getter and 
officeholder, plus a generous sprinkling 
of luck. 

Your qualifications should include 
integrity and a liking for people. 








Unless you follow high ethical stand- 
ards, you will probably, 
later, find your career in politics end- 
ing abruptly. 

You must also have the ability to sell 
yourself and your ideas to others, and 
you need to be tough-minded enough 
so that you will not be hurt when the 
opposition attacks you. Your interest 
in government should be genuine so 
that you will continuously study public 
problems and have sound ideas as to 
how to deal with them. 

Advantages include the great op- 
portunity for public service. 
the politician is almost always on the 
move and meeting people, his work is 
rarely dull. 

Some disadvantages are (1) lack of 
security in earnings; (2) the hard 
work and strain necessary to win elec- 
tions; and (3) the fact that your 
achievements or ideas may not always 
receive the acclaim they deserve. 

Further information can be secured 
from party leaders in your community. 
30th Democrats and Republicans have 
special booklets now available to party 
workers which tell about a variety of 
jobs open to volunteers. Ask your 
local party leader for a copy. 

The League of Women Voters, 1026 
17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., can also give you valuable in- 
formation on what you can do in an 
election year. The League is a non- 
partisan group that encourages all 
citizens to take part in public affairs. 
Its pamphlet, “Is Your Job in Poli- 
tics?” is available for 25 cents. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - Buchanan, Lincoln 


This is the seventh in a series 
articles on our Presidents and “The 
times in which they held office. 


AMES Buchanan was born in Penn- 

sylvania in 1791. He served as a 
diplomat, member of Congress, and 
Secretary of State under President 
James Polk. A Democrat, Buchanan 
was President from 1857 to 1861. He 
died in 1868. 

The Civil War, the “irrepressible 
conflict,” drew closer and closer in the 
late 1850’s. Buchanan tried to please 
both North and South alike but failed. 
He supported the Dred Scott decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court to please 
the southerners. This court decision, 
handed down in 1857, denied that Con- 
gress had the right to exclude slavery 
from any U.S. territory. 

Buchanan’s stand on the Dred Scott 
issue angered the North. At the same 
time, his declaration that southern 
states couldn’t legally leave the Union 
angered the South. 

In the late 1850’s, the slavery issue 
was the subject of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, which helped win national 
recognition for Abraham Lincoln. The 
slavery controversy also led to John 
Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry in 
1859. Brown, who hoped to launch a 
war against slavery, was captured and 
executed. 

Before the end of Buchanan’s term 
of office, 7 southern states had left 
the Union and organized the Confed- 
erate States of America. Buchanan 
was undecided as to what should be 
done, and let events drift along until 
Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1809. A lawyer, he served 
as U.S. Congressman from Illinois. 
He was the first Republican to win the 
Presidency, and served in the White 
House from 1861 to 1865. He was 
shot by assassin John Wilkes Booth in 
April 1865. 

Additional states seceded from the 
Union shortly after Lincoln was in- 
augurated as President, giving the 
Confederacy 11 states. Meanwhile, 
fighting between the North and the 
South began when South Carolina at- 
tacked Union-held Fort Sumter on 
April 12, 1861. During the remainder 
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James Buchanan 
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Abraham Lincoln 


of his time in office, Lincoln devoted 
most of his time and energy to the 
tragic and difficult problems of war. 

Early in the conflict, the transcon- 
tinental telegraph was completed, and 
progress of the fighting was quickly 
flashed across the nation. West Vir- 
ginia, which broke away from Virginia 
when the latter joined the Confeder- 
acy, became a state in 1863. Nevada 
was admitted to the Union in 1864. 

On January 1, 1863, Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation—an 


order freeing the slaves’ in the Con- 
federate states. Later that year, he 
spoke at the Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
battlefield to honor the men who fell 
there in one of the big battles of the 
Civil War. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress still lives as a creed of democ- 
racy and humanitarianism. 
3efore the war came to an end 
in April 1865, Lincoln prepared plans 
for bringing the South back into the 
Union as quickly as possible. He 
urged moderation and justice in treat- 
ment of the states that had left the 
Union. But he was killed before he 
could get his plans very far along. 
When Lincoln was President, Uncle 
Sam used the military draft for the 
first time. The federal government 
issued its first paper currency in 1862 
A year later, the nation’s first free 
mail delivery service was established. 
Abroad, England and certain othe) 
European countries sympathized with 
the Confederacy, at least at the outset 
of the Civil War. British shipbuilders 
provided the Confederacy with some 
warships. But after Lincoln issued 
the order to free the slaves, sympathy 
for the Union cause became strong 
throughout much of Europe, thus re- 
ducing the danger of European inter- 
vention on behalf of the South. 
France took advantage of our do- 
mestic struggle to bring Mexico under 
her rule. The French put an Austrian 
prince, Maximilian, on Mexico’s throne 
as a puppet of France. Meanwhile, 
Russia sent a fleet to our country dur- 
ing the war as a warning to other 
nations to stay out of our internal 
conflict. —By ANTON BERLE 
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CONGRESSIONAL LINE-UP 1920-1954 
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Republicans. 
President. Votes—404 electoral; 
Coolidge succeeded him.) 

Democrats. James 
Vice Presidency. Votes—127 electoral; 

Other Parties. Combined votes—no electoral; 

Total Popular Vote: 26,759,723. 


Cox defeated for Presidency, 





Elected: Warren Harding, President; Calvin Coolidge, Vice 
16,152,200 popular. 


(Harding died in 1923; 


Franklin D. Roosevelt for 


9,147,353 popular. 


1,460,170 popular. 


Comment: Nation was adjusting to peacetime conditions after World War I. 
The 19th Amendment to our Constitution gave women the right to vote. 
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Democrats. Elected: Franklin Roosevelt, President; John Garner, Vice 
President. Votes—472 electoral; 22,821,857 popular. 

Republicans. Hoover and Curtis defeated. Votes—59 electoral; 15,761,841 
popular. 


Other Parties. 
Total Popular Vote: 


Votes—no electoral; 
39,744,313. 


1,160,615 popular. 


Comment: Our country and most other lands had suffered through 3 years 


of depression. 
stores were bankrupt. 


Total income of Americans was cut in half. 


Many farms and 


Some 12,000,000 workers were jobless. 
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Parties Close in Recent Years 


Only the 2 major parties are presented in the chart above. Independents 
and members of minor parties elected to the Senate or House from time to 
time are not included. (The 1 independent in the Senate in 1954 was Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. Originally he was a Republican, then he became an inde- 
pendent, now he is a Democrat.) 

Since World War II, the control of Congress has been closely contested by 
the major parties. In the 1946 elections, Republicans gained control of the 
Senate and House during the Democratic administration of President Truman. 
Eight years later, in the 1954 elections, Democrats won a majority in both 
houses during the Republican administration of President Eisenhower. 

No matter which party has led Congress in recent years, however, the margin 
of control has generally been slim. So there has had to be compromising 
and cooperation between the parties in order to get much accomplished. There 
has had to be similar give-and-take within each political group, for there 
are differences of opinion among members of the same party just as there 
are among members of different parties. 

(Election figures under the maps at right are from Historical Statistics of 
the United States, published by the Bureau of the Census.) 
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Democrats. Re-elected: Roosevelt, with Harry Truman. Votes—432 elec- 
toral; 25,602,504 popular. (Roosevelt died, 1945; Truman succeeded him.) 

Republicans. Thomas Dewey and John Bricker defeated. Votes—99 elec- 
toral; 22,006,285 popular. 

Other Parties. Votes—no electoral; 

Total Popular Vote: 47,944,840. 

Comment: Nation had been at war 3 years. We and our allies were on the 
offensive. Germany surrendered in May 1945; Japan, in September 1945. Two 
other big events of 1945: First atomic bomb dropped; UN born. 


336,051 popular. 
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PROGRESSIVE | : [_} DEMOCRATIC : 
Republicans. Elected: Calvin Coolidge, President; Charles Dawes, Vice Republicans. Elected: Herbert Hoover, President; Charles Curtis, Vice 
President. Votes—382 electoral; 15,725,016 popular. President. Votes—444 electoral; 21,391,381 popular. 
Democrats. John Davis and Charles Bryan defeated. Votes—136 elec- Democrats. Alfred Smith and Joseph Robinson defeated. Votes—87 elec 
toral; 8,386,503 popular. toral; 15,016,443 popular. 
Other Parties. Combined vote—13 electoral; 4,979,898 popular. Progres- Other Parties. Votes—no electoral; 337,115 popular. 
sive Candidate Robert La Follette won nearly all of these. Total Popular Vote: 36,744,939. 
Total Popular Vote: 29,091,417. Comment: Nation was in midst of great business boom—but farmers were 


Comment. Nation in general was prosperous, but many farmers and work- finding it increasingly hard to sell crops. City people were extremely opti- 
ers were not well off. They gave La Follette, third party candidate, big vote. mistic, and borrowed heavily to buy goods, homes, and industrial stocks. 
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Democrats. Re-elected: Roosevelt and Garner. Votes—523 electoral; 27,- Democrats. Re-elected Roosevelt, with Henry Wallace. Votes—449 elec- 
751,597 popular. toral; 27,244,160 popular. 
Republicans. Alfred Landon and Frank Knox defeated. Votes—8 elec- Republicans. Wendell Willkie and Charles McNary defeated. Votes—82 
toral; 16,679,583 popular. electoral; 22,305,198 popular. 
Other Parties. Votes—no electoral; 1,200,982 popular. Other Parties. Votes—no electoral; 203,620 popular. 
Total Popular Vote: 45,632,162. Total Popular Vote: 49,752,978. 
Comment. Hitler was rapidly preparing Germany for war, and we were Comment: World War II had begun, and we were arming. Big orders fo1 
becoming aware of danger ahead. Our nation and rest of world were recov- planes, guns, and other weapons provided jobs and prosperity. Foreign sales 


ering steadily from depression, but large-scale unemployment still remained. of our farm products increased. But tragedy of war soon struck us. 
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Democrats. Elected: Truman, President; Alben Barkley, Vice President. Republicans. Elected: Dwight Eisenhower, President; Richard Nixon, Vic« 
Votes—303 electoral; 24,105,695 popular. President. Votes—442 electoral; 33,824,351 popular. 

Republicans. Dewey and Earl Warren defeated. Votes—189 electoral; Democrats. Adlai Stevenson and John Sparkman defeated. Votes—89 elec- 
21,969,170 popular. toral; 27,314,987 popular. 

Other Parties. Combined votes—39 electoral; 2,610,023 popular. States’ Other Parties. Votes—no electoral; 261,987 popular. 
Rights candidate Strom Thurmond won almost half of these. Total Popular Vote: 61,401,325. 

Total Popular Vote: 48,684,888. Comment: We were still fighting the Korean War. Begun in 1950, it lasted 


Comment: We sharply cut armed forces after World War II, but new’ until 1953. It had forced us once more to build big defense forces. Also, 
dangers were arising. Communist Russia was menacing the whole free world. war orders again stimulated the nation’s prosperity. 
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The Story of the Week 


Third Term Ban 


If President Eisenhower is success- 
ful in his bid for a second term, he 
will be the first President forbidden 
by law to seek a third term. 

The 22nd Amendment to the Con- 
stitution—adopted in 1951—prohibits 
a President from serving more than 
2 terms. It was worded so it would 
not apply to Harry Truman, who was 
in the White House when the law was 
adopted. But Truman didn’t choose 
to run again in 1952. 

Only 1 president of the United 
States has served more than 2 terms. 
He was Franklin Roosevelt, who was 
elected to a third and a fourth term. 
He died in 1945, about 3 months after 
being inaugurated for the fourth time. 
Truman, then Vice President, finished 
the term and was elected to another 
1 vears in 1948. 

Not long ago, a reporter asked Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for his opinion on 
the Presidential third term ban. The 
Chief Executive said he didn’t think 
the change was a wise one, because 
Americans ought to be able to choose 
any person they wish for President re- 
gardless of the number of terms he 
has served in office. 

Many people who agree with Eisen- 
hower point out that a President, in 
his second term, does not have suf- 
ficient influence over members of his 
party and of Congress if it is known 
that he can’t run for a third term. 
Others think this is not the case, and 
they argue that a period of 8 years is 
long enough for any President to 


serve. 


Will Iceland Yield? 


Within a few weeks, the United 
States and Iceland will try to reach a 
final agreement on the future status 
of our troops stationed in the tiny 
land. Talks between the 2 sides are 
scheduled to take place in Iceland’s 
capital of Reykjavik next month. 

Until now, Iceland has remained 
firm in its request that American 
troops leave that country as soon as 


possible. At the same time, the island 
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CHEVROLET’S new Bel Air convertible, one of 20 models for 1957 now on display throughout the country 


nation says it will agree to a plan 
whereby American civilians can re- 
main there to keep the U. S. military 
base in shape. 

Our officials still hope that Iceland 
will change its mind and permit our 
troops to stay there. The tiny land 
has no armed forces of its own. Hence, 
in case of war, there is danger that 
an enemy might seize the country be- 
fore we could send troops to defend it. 

Iceland, which is about the size of 
Kentucky and has some 160,000 peo- 
ple, is located nearly midway between 
New York and Moscow in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. The island country 
is allied with us in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


Elections in Alaska 


Alaska has taken another step 
which the U. S. territory hopes will 
lead to statehood. Earlier this month, 
Alaskan voters elected 2 senators and 
1 representative to the U. S. Congress. 
These persons will be sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C., when the new Congress 
meets in January. The whole country 
will then watch as Congress decides 
whether to let the 3 take their seats. 

Alaska hopes Congress will decide 
to make the territory a state, and let 
the 3 lawmakers take seats. Tennes- 
see and 6 other territories followed 
similar plans as a means of achieving 
statehood. It might work for Alaska, 
too, say its citizens. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Did you have any trouble with your 
French in Paris?” 
“No, but the Parisians did.” 


* 


“And why do you say I’m a poor judge 
of human nature?” 

“Because you have such a good opinion 
of yourself.” 

















RICHARD BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“Would you rather sit with your back 
to the engine?” 


“Once a friend of mine and I agreed 
that it would be helpful for each of us to 
tell the other all his faults.” 

“How did it work?” 

“We haven’t spoken for five years.” 


* 


Weatherman: Put down rain for a cer- 
tainty this afternoon. 

Assistant: Are you positive, sir? 

Weatherman: Absolutely. I’ve lost my 
umbrella; I’m planning to play golf; and 
my wife’s giving a lawn party. 

* 

Pupil (to teacher): -I’m 
you for all I know. 

Teacher: Don’t mention it, it’s only 
a trifle. 


indebted to 


* 


“Does your car always make so much 
noise?” 


“No, only when it’s running.” 
* 


He: When did you first know that you 
loved me? 

She: When it made me mad for people 
to say you were brainless and ugly. 


* 


No two people are alike, and both of 
them are glad of it. 


Meanwhile, the Democrats scored 
major victories over the Republicans 
in the Alaskan balloting. The Demo- 
crats succeeded in winning all 3 of the 
territory’s proposed seats in Congress. 

Democrats say that the Alaska bal- 
loting was a “weather vane” vote 
pointing to a Democratic victory in 
the coming elections. Republicans ar- 
gue that local issues actually decided 
the outcome of the voting in Alaska, 
and that the results there have no po- 
litical significance. 


Poznan Trials 


The people of Poznan, Poland, are 
both angry and a little relieved. They 
are angry because a number of young 
Poles have been sentenced to serve 
prison terms for their part in last 
summer’s uprising against Red rule 
in Poland—an uprising which many 
Poles believe was justified. They are 
relieved because the sentences handed 
down thus far have been less severe 
than was feared might be imposed on 
the demonstrators. 

The Poznan trials have been unlike 
those held in communist countries in 
former years. This time, the accused 
persons loudly denounced their coun- 
try’s Red bosses and blamed them for 
Poland’s poverty. In past years, per- 
sons accused of anti-government ac- 
tivities by communist leaders were 
forced to confess to long lists of fan- 
tastic crimes. Next, they were gen- 
erally condemned to death. 

It is widely felt that the 
being somewhat lenient 
Poznan demonstrators for fear that 
harsh treatment of these persons 
might set off new revolts throughout 
Poland. Also, the entire world has 
been watching the Poznan trials for 
evidence of Red claims that the terror- 
istic rule of the Stalin era is a thing 
of the past. 

Poznan is a Polish city of some 
306,000 people, located 150 miles east 
of Berlin. 


Reds are 


with the 


Minor Parties 


Most Americans are chiefly inter- 
ested in the 1956 Presidential race be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
candidates. But a half dozen or more 
other parties also have contenders in 
the field. 

States’ Rights Party advocates 
strict limitations on the powers of the 
federal government in its dealings 
with the states. 

Prohibition Party is one of the old- 
est of the minor political groups in the 
country. Founded in 1869, it opposes 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. 


Vegetarian Party campaigns against 
the eating of meat. 

Socialist Party has put up Presiden- 
tial candidates since 1900. It advo- 
cates, among other things, government 
ownership of industrial enterprises. 

American Third Party opposes taxes 
on personal incomes of less than $6,000 
a year. 

Socialist Labor Party calls for the 
ownership of industrial enterprises by 
workers. 

Actually, none of the smaller par- 
ties expects to win the Presidency. 
Nevertheless, they do hope to win a 
few state and local offices, and perhaps 
to have some of their ideas adopted by 
the major parties. 


Overseas Voters 


Some 3,000,000 Americans will be 
overseas when election time comes 
around on November 6. They are 
American servicemen and government 
officials stationed in various countries 
around the globe. They also include 
the families of these Americans 

30th Presidential candidates—KEi- 
senhower and Stevenson—have urged 
the overseas Americans to write to 
their home states for “absentee” bal- 
lots which can be filled out and mailed 
back. The 2 contenders for the Presi- 
dency prepared special recorded and 
filmed campaign messages to be pre- 
sented in countries where Americans 
are stationed. 


Election Vocabulary 


These are some words and terms 
frequently used during the election 
campaign: 


Incumbent. When a person is ho!d- 
ing an office, he is generally called an 
incumbent. 

Congressional District. States are 
divided into political districts, each of 
which is entitled to 1 member in the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 

Congressman-at-large. A few U. S. 
representatives are chosen by voters 
throughout their state instead of by 
people who live in a single congres- 
sional district. These lawmakers are 
known as congressmen-at-large. 

Grass Roots. When political leaders 
say they are campaigning at the grass- 
roots level, they mean that they are 
getting out among the rank-and-file of 
average voters in city and rural areas. 

Standard Bearer. The Presidential 
candidate of each party. 

Majority. If a candidate receives 
more than half of the total votes cast 
in a political contest, he is said to 
have a majority. 

Minority. In a contest involving 2 
candidates, the loser receives a minor- 
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ity—less than half—of the votes. In 
Congress, the minority party is the 
one with less than half of the seats, 
and it is therefore not in a controlling 
position. 


Plurality. In a political race among 
three or more candidates, the winner 
is the one who receives the most votes. 
His total, however, may be less than 
half of all the ballots cast. In this 
case, he is said to win by a plurality. 


Troubled Hong Kong 


Hong Kong, a British island colony 
on the southeastern edge of Red China, 
always gets a little more jittery than 
usual in October. That is the month 
in which both the Red and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese celebrate the an- 
niversaries of certain past events 
important to them. 

In Hong Kong, there are thousands 
of Nationalist refugees from Red 
China as well as a number of Chinese 
communists. Hence, the 2 sides fre- 
quently clash while holding the Octo- 
ber celebrations. 

This year, the clashes between the 
opposing Chinese groups broke out into 
major riots causing widespread blood- 
shed. British forces have had a diffi- 
cult time in keeping the demonstra- 
tions from getting completely out of 
hand. The fear is that Red China 
may use these disturbances as an ex- 
cuse to seize control of the island. 

Most of Hong Kong’s 2,250,000 in- 
habitants are Chinese. They are 
crowded into an area that covers only 
391 square miles. There isn’t much 
room for farming in the colony, so 
Hong Kong must buy most of its food 
abroad. The area’s chief source of 
livelihood comes from shipping activi- 
ties. Fishing is also important. 


Suez and Israel 


The world is still waiting hopefully 
for a settlement of the Suez Canal dis- 
pute. Earlier this month, the UN 
Security Council debated the future 
of the canal, which Egypt took away 
from a private organization last July. 

In the United Nations, Russia 
vetoed a Western proposal for inter- 
national operation of the waterway. 
Both the Soviet and Egyptian leaders 
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DORIS DAY with the trophy she re- 
ceived after thousands of theater op- 
erators voted her best actress of the 
year for drawing movie customers 


insisted that the canal must be oper- 
ated by the government of Egypt. 

But the Security Council members, 
including Russia, did agree that any 
Suez settlement must fulfill such re- 
quirements as (1) a guarantee that 
the canal will remain open to all coun- 
tries; and (2) a promise that the 
canal users, as well as Egypt, will 
have a voice in fixing shipping tolls. 

As we go to press, the Security 
Council is continuing to search for 
a solution to the Suez issue. The 
Western countries, Russia, and Egypt 
are also keeping on with private talks 
relating to the controversy. 

Meanwhile, there has been a new 
and serious flare-up of trouble be- 
tween Israel and another Arab coun- 
try—Jordan. Border fighting between 
the 2 sides has become intense within 
the past month. Last week, there was 
danger of a major outbreak of fight- 
ing between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) final survey of 1956 
campaign issues, and (2) recent de- 
velopments in the communist lands of 
eastern Europe. 
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Each One Adds Up — By Clay Coss 





S one person’s vote of importance 

in a country as large as ours? If 
you ever hear anyone ask this question, 
here are some facts which you may 
use in reply. 

Let’s go back to the elections of 
1954. A relatively few voters decided 
race after race. 

If just 8,254 more Republicans had 
voted in several senatoria) contests, 
members of that party would have con- 
trolled the Senate during the last two 
years by a five-man margin. 

On the other hand, if approximately 
10,000 more Democratic voters had 
supported their senatorial candidates, 
members of that party would have had 
a majority of five in the upper house 
of Congress during this period instead 
of their slim lead of one. 

Out of a total of more than 5,090,- 
000 votes cast in New York, there was 
a difference of fewer than 10,000 be- 
tween the two parties. 

In New Jersey, there was only about 
a 3,000 difference out of a total vote 
of 1,719,000. 

Going back to earlier elections, we 
find that the race for mayor of New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1951, was de- 
cided by 2 votes—34,848 to 34,846. 

The Senate majority leader in the 
last Congress, Lyndon Johnson, won a 
Texas run-off primary contest in 1948 
by 87 votes out of nearly a million cast 
—494,191 to 494,104. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan was elected to office in 1950 





by a majority of 1,134 out of 1,880,000 
ballots cast. 

In 1884, James G. Blaine lost New 
York—and a term in the White House 
—to Grover Cleveland by only 1,149 
votes. 

In 1916, California was the deciding 
factor in Woodrow Wilson’s defeat of 
Charles Evans Hughes for the Presi- 
dency. That state gave Wilson a ma- 
jority of 3,806 votes out of a total of 
nearly a million. 

Page after page 
could be filled with 
similar examples. 
Yes, every individ- 
ual in a democracy 
count. Each 
voter plays a vital 
role, and one well- 
informed, resolute 
citizen may win 
dozens of other peo- 
ple over to his point of view. 
quotation (author unknown) is 
worth remembering: 

“T am only one, but I am one. I 
cannot do everything, but I can do 
something. What I can do, I ought 
to do; and what I ought to do, by the 
grace of God, I will do.” 

Another point to remember is this: 
Able leaders have often been defeated 
for office because their supporters were 
so confident of victory, or were so con- 
vineed their votes were not really im- 
portant, that they didn’t go to the 
polls. 
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Welfare Issues 


1. Is the U. S. schocel population grow- 
ing, declining, or staying about the same? 


2. For what reason do many people 
oppose large-scale use of federa] money 
to help with school construction? 


3. What do Eisenhower and Stevenson 
both appear to think about this objection? 


4. Give each party’s explanation of 
Congress’ failure to pass a federal schooi- 
aid measure this year. 


5. What do the Republicans say about 
their own record on social security? 

6. Present some Democratic arguments 
on the social security issue. 

7. On what grounds does each party 
claim a superior record in promoting 
good health? 


8. Give GOP and Democratic 
ments on the subject of housing. 


argu- 


1. The parties agree on many points 
concerning the issues that we have taken 
up this week. Do you think it would be 
better for the country if they differed 
more sharply on some of these topics? 
Why or why not? 

2. Which party do you think holds 
sounder positidns with respect to social 
security, education, health, and housing? 
Explain your views. 


United Nations 


1. How many countries belong to the 
UN? What major nations do not? 


2. Why wasn’t the League of Nations 
a success? 


8. Trace the steps that led to the for- 
mation of the United Nations. 


4. What are the 6 main divisions of the 
world organization? 


5. Compare the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. 

6. Why hasn’t the Security Council 
played a more vital role in world af- 
fairs? 


7. Briefly describe the work of the 
Economic and Social Council; Trustee- 
ship Council; World Court; Secretariat. 
_ 8. Where does the UN get the money 
it needs for its operations? 


Discussion 


Is it your opinion that we are or aren’t 
getting our money’s worth from what we 
spend on the United Nations? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How does Eisenhower fe] about the 
wisdom of allowing third terms fer Presi- 
dents? What are your views on this 
subject? 

2. In what way is Alaska trying to 
speed up her attempts to gain statehood? 

3. Can you name 4 minor parties and 
give the main ideas for which they stand? 


4. Why has Poznan, Poland, recently 
come into the news again? 


5. About how many Americans will be 
overseas at election time? How can they 
vote if they so desire? 

6. Define these terms: grass 
plurality; incumbent; congressional dis- 
trict; standard bearer. 


? oots; 
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Weekly Political Debate = = = Our Social Welfare 


(Seventh of an Election Campaign Series by Tom Myer) 








Republicans Say... 


NE of the biggest expansions ever 
made in the U.S. social security 
program was accomplished 2 years ago, 
through efforts of President Eisen- 
hower and a GOP Congress. More 
than 10,000,000 additional workers 
were brought into the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance (OASI) system— 
which now covers about 90 per cent of 
all “gainfully employed” people in the 
United States. 
Workers and their employers make 
regular contributions into an insurance 














ADAPTED FROM COLLIER'S 


fund that is managed by the govern- 
ment. When the workers reach retire- 
ment age, they can receive monthly 
payments out of this: fund. Under 
certain conditions, their families ob- 
tain benefit payments too. 

The normal OASI retirement age is 
now 65, but for women it will drop 
to 62 next month. After the middle 
of next year, moreover, totally disabled 
workers can obtain OASI retirement 
benefits at the age of 50. 

The cut in retirement ages for 
women and disabled workers is pro- 
vided under a law that Congress passed 
several months ago. The Democrats, 
who were in control of Congress this 
year, claim full credit for the measure. 
On final passage, however, the bill re- 
ceived overwhelming support from 
senators and representatives in both 
parties. President Eisenhower ap- 
proved and signed this measure on 
August 1. 

Now let’s turn to the record on edu- 
sation. Over a long period of years, 
during Democratic administrations, 
this country developed a great short- 
age of teachers and classrooms. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has done much to 
help Americans understand the seri- 
ousness of this shortage. Accord- 
ing to Marion Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Eisen- 
hower “has personally led the way in 
a great national reawakening of con- 
cern and support for better schools.” 

Therefore, America is now setting 
new records in the construction of 
classrooms and other facilities. Nearly 
70,000 classrooms, for public elemen- 
tary and high schools, are being built 
this year. More new schools have been 
provided in our nation during the last 
4 years than in all the preceding 12. 
Also, the shortage of teachers is being 
reduced. 

President Eisenhower strongly feels 
that our schools should be kept under 
local control. But he also believes that 


Uncle Sam should give the state and 
local governments money to help pay 
the cost of school construction. He 
sent Congress a special message last 
January, recommending a sound pro- 
gram for this purpose. 

Democratic congressional leaders 
introduced a school-aid measure of 
their own, but the one presented by 
Eisenhower was better. Under it, 
Uncle Sam’s contribution would have 
been fitted more carefully to the actual 
needs of each state than under the 
Democrats’ proposal. 

The House of Representatives killed 
Eisenhower’s school-aid plan. Demo- 
crats voted 215 to 9 against it, while 
Republicans favored it by 149 to 47. 
Then the Democrats’ own measure was 
defeated, with almost as many Demo- 
cratic lawmakers voting against it as 
for it. 

Here, briefly stated, is the story on 
federal aid for school construction: 
The Presidential candidates of both 
parties contend that such aid is neces- 
sary. But this year, when Eisenhower 
recommended it, the Democratically 
controlled Congress did not grant his 
request. 

The Eisenhower administration is 
stepping up our nation’s fight against 
disease. For the year that began last 
July, the federal government is spend- 
ing nearly $187,000,000 to probe the 
secrets of cancer, mental illness, heart 
trouble, and other afflictions. This is 
about $80,000,000 more than was spent 
last year for such purposes. 

Democratic candidate Adlai Steven- 
son has suggested the use of federal 
money to assist private health-insur- 
ance organizations. President Eisen- 
hower once favored a program of this 
kind, but he now thinks the nation’s 
private insurance groups are making 
such good progress that they don’t 
need financial help from Uncle Sam. 
More than 100,000,000 Americans are 
now covered by health-insurance plans 
of one kind or another. 

Democratic spokesmen claim that 
Eisenhower has done little in the hous- 
ing field. But, as the President him- 
self points out, “more homes have been 
puilt in the last 3 years than in any 
previous 3-year period.” 


Assistance on Loans 


Eisenhower has supported sound 
federal measures to help people borrow 
money for home construction, and to 
help communities clear away their 
slums. In some cases, Uncle Sam 
helps local communities build and op- 
erate low-cost housing projects—for 
rental to families with small incomes. 
But President Eisenhower thinks the 
government shouldn’t go too strongly 
into competition with private industry 
in this field. 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that Eisenhower has led America into 
record-breaking prosperity, so that 
large numbers of families in this coun- 
try can afford better housing than 
ever before. 

Through their accomplishments, the 
Republicans prove that they are vitally 
concerned with the welfare of all 
groups, and that they should stay in 
control of the government. 





Democratic View... 


EARLY everyone agrees that some 

constructive changes have been 
made in the U.S. social security pro- 
gram since Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent. But the Republicans don’t de- 
serve all the credit for the 1954 im- 
provements, and they don’t deserve 
any for those made in 1956. 

In 1954, Democratic as well as Re- 
publican lawmakers gave strong sup- 
port to the measure which brought 
more than 10,000,000 additional work- 
ers into the OASI system. 

It is true that President Eisenhower 
did sign the 1956 measure which 
lowered the retirement ages of women 
and disabled workers, but he and his 
aides opposed this bill while it was 
under consideration in Congress. Also, 
Republican senators voted 38 to 6 
against letting disabled workers get 
OASI benefits at the age of 50. Demo- 
l 


crats supported this provision by a 


majority of 41 to 7. 


Set Up in 1935 


Our country’s vast social security 
system, which provides retirement 
payments and various other kinds of 
benefits, was established by a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Democratic 
President—Franklin Roosevelt— 
in 1935. For a while, the Republicans 
fought hard against it. 

Republican spokesmen claim that 
President Eisenhower and his aides 
have done much to help this nation 
meet its rapidly growing school needs. 
But actually, says Adlai Stevenson, the 
present administration has made “a 
record, so far as education is con- 
cerned, of words and of conferences— 
but of little action and no results.” 

It is true that many states and com- 
munities are now working hard to 
build more schools and obtain more 
teachers. In this effort, though, they 
aren’t getting as much help as they 
should from the federal government. 
Meanwhile, the American schoo! sys- 
tem has a shortage of nearly 250,000 
classrooms and of probably 120,000 
qualified teachers. 

Early this year, President Eisen- 
hower outlined a program of U.S. aid 
for school construction. Under it, 
though, federal contributions to each 
state would have been based on a 
complicated formula. Democrats in 
Congress were justified in preferring 
a simpler plan of their own. 

The Democratic measure on federal 
school aid failed to pass the House of 
Representatives. Eisenhower admin- 
istration spokesmen say that the 
Democrats were to blame for its fail- 
ure, but here are the facts: Demo- 
cratic congressmen favored the bill by 
a slight majority—119 to 105. Re- 
publicans opposed it by 119 to 75. 

Most Democrats who voted against 
the bill were from areas where racial 
segregation has long been practiced. 
They opposed the school-aid measure 
because it carried a provision that 
would have withheld federal money 
from localities where the schools are 
segregated. 

Republicans, by a majority of 148 
to 46, favored putting this anti-segre- 
gation clause into the bill. Democrats, 
146 to 77, opposed doing so. At the 


time this vote was taken, both parties 
knew that any bill containing such a 
provision would face defeat. 

While the congressional debate was 
going on, President Eisenhower made 
no move to influence members of his 
own party on behalf of federal school 
aid. 

Now, as to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s health: No one 
that the amount of federal 
money spent on medical research is 
growing. The sum which the Demo- 
cratically controlled Congress granted, 
just a few months ago, was 
$80,000,000 greater than last 
outlay—and $57,000,000 
Eisenhower had 
current year. 

The Democratic Congress also 
granted more money than Eisenhower 
sought, both in 1955 and 1956, to help 
local communities build hospitals. The 
Chief Executive’s requests in this field 
were far too small, in view of the 
nation’s need for added hospital fa- 
cilities. 

President maintains 
that private health-insurance groups 
in this country are now making suffi- 
cent progress without financial help 
from Uncle Sam. Adlai 
with this view. He has 
promised that, if elected, he will ask 
Congress to study various ways in 
which the government might help 
private organizations extend broader 
health-insurance 
Americans. 

The Eisenhower administration 
claims a record in connection 
with housing, though experts in this 
field contend that we aren’t building 
enough houses and apartments to keep 
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up with the demands of our growing 
population. 

GOP policies have caused a general 
rise in interest rates, thus making it 
more costly for people to borrow 
money for home-building as well ‘as 
for other purposes. Furthermore, the 
Republicans have cut down on the 
number of homes that our federal 
government helps local communities 
build for rental to low-income families. 
During President Truman’s last 3 
years in office, 173,500 such homes 
were started, while only 73,600 were 
started in Eisenhower’s first 3 years 
as Chief Executive. 

Such facts show that it is the Demo- 
crats who take greater interest in 
promoting the general welfare. 





